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[Marché a la Volaille, Paris.) 


Turis neat and commodious market was erected in 
1810, and occupies the site of the convent church of 
the Augustins. It is situated nearly at the foot of the 
Pont Neuf, on the Quai des Augustins. The building 
is of stone, and is pierced with arcades, which are closed 
with iron rails. Between the interior and exterior walls 
there are three galleries, which add considerably to the 
utility of the building. The entire length of the market 
is 190 feet, and the breadth 14} feet. It is open daily, 
but the supply is largest on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays. Game is sold in this market. 
A considerable quantity of poultry is brought to the 
market alive, and as all the operations connected with 
preparing it for the spit are carried on within the build- 
ing, it frequently presents rather a disgusting appear- 
ance. The supply of poultry required for the consump- 
tion of Paris in 1811 was as follows: the population 
has since increased about one-third, and as there has 
not been a proportionate increase in the consumption 
of meat, the actual consumption of poultry may perhaps 
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be ascertained with tolerable accuracy by adding one- 
third to each of the quantities given. The number of 
pigeons was 931,000; ducks, 174,000; fowls, 1,289,000; 
capons, 251,000 ; turkeys, 549,000 ; geese, 328,000. In 
1834 the consumption of poultry and game amounted 
in value to 309,122/. The value of the eggs consumed 
was 176,583/.; making a total of 485,705/. In Eng- 
land, when a family which rarely consumes poultry 
wishes to provide this species of food, a goose is most 
commonly selected for the occasional treat, and hence 
the number brought to market is much larger than 
that of turkeys; but in France there is a sort of pre- 
judice against this bird, and comparatively few are 
reared for the Parisian market. The greater dryness 
of the climate of France probably tends to deteriorate 
the quality and flavour of the flesh of the goose. 
Poultry is an important object of French farming, 
and it is thought by many that the consumption of 
poultry equals that of mutton; but at all events it is 
much greater than in this country, and it Weg be inte- 
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resting io notice some of the causes to which this may 
be attributed. In the first place may be mentioned the 
lean and inferior quality of cattle and sheep in France. 
The weight of our sheep is more than three times that 
of the French breed. ‘The average-weight of the Tees- 
water breed is 28lbs. per quarter; of the Leicester, 
22lbs. per quarter; of the Southdown, 18lbs. per quar- 
ter. About ninety years ago, the average weight of the 
entire sheep sold in Smithfield market was about 28lbs., 
but it is now about 80lbs.; and the average weight 
of cattle has risén from 370 Ibs. to about 800 lbs. No 
such improvement has taken place in France. There 
does not exist to any large extent a class of agricul- 
turists whose endeavours, to improve the breed. of live 
stock would operate in so extensive & manner as in this 
country, where the change for the better in most of 
our domestic animals has been almost complete, In 
France, not only are the cattle not half fattened, in 
consequence of no, proper food being grown for them, 
but the butchers do not prepare the carcase in so neat 
and clean a manner as with us. Some of the sheep 
when fattened do not weigh more than 20 lbs., and sell 
at about five frances (4s,) a head. Bonaparte felt that 
it would be desirable to improve the breed of sheep ; 
but his interference, so far from producing the desired 
effect, tended to render the race more degenerate. The 
French butchers do not sufficiently attend to the age 
vf the animals which they kill. Calves are taken to 
market so young, that a little horse will sometimes 
carry two or three in a paanier hanging at its, side ; 
and in the country towns a farmer will walk into the 
market with as many as four live lambs.on each arm, 
their fore and hind legs tied together, through, which 
he puts his arm. The peculiar character of French 
cookery renders this want of perfection in butchers’ 
meat less obvious; but, notwithstanding this, the greater 
consumption of poultry may be considered as one of its 
results. 

The circumstances in which a large number of the 
cultivators of the soil are placed in France does not 
enable them to produce grain, even for their own con- 
sumptions Land has been divided and sub-diyided in 


many instances in very minute proportions, but theq 


ambition to be landowners, which is so general in 
Mrance, leads these small occupiers to make every exer- 
tion to maintain their position, although it is often.an 
absolute waste of time to superintend the little patches 
into which their crops are divided. They grow, per- 
haps, a little wheat and rye, flax, garden produce, and 
possess a few fruit trees. They require some money, 
though not much; and to obtain this, the produce of 
their garden, their fruit trees, and their poultry, are 
exchanged at the nearest market-town. It will be seen 
that, to a class thus circumstanced, the rearing of poul- 
try is really one of the most important means of their 
acquiring the various necessaries of life; for if corn be 
«rown at all, it is required for the domestic consump- 
tion. ‘The Irish cottier is enabled to pay his rent by 
the sale of his pig; and though the French peasant has 
no reat to pay, yet money is equally indispensable to 
him, and poultry, fruit, and garden esculents constitute 
the only surplus produce which he is in a condition to 
raise. Mr. Birkbeck, who visited France in 1814, and 
made some interesting notes on the agriculture of the 
country, thus describes the manner in which the popu- 
lation is arranged. The extract is not only interesting 
as exhibiting the structure of society, but it shows that 
throughout the country it is consistent with the in- 
terests of a large class to supply all the minor objects 
of rural industry, and that they are in consequence 
likely to be cheap. Mr. Birkbeck says,—‘ A town 
(Moulins for instance) depends for subsistence on the 
lands immediately surrounding it, The cultivators in- 
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dividually have not much to spare, because, as their 
husbandry is a sort of gardening, it requires a large 
country population, and has, in proportion, less super- 
fluity of produce. Thus is formed a numerous but 
poor country population. The daily supply of the 
numberless petty articles of French diet employs, and 
therefore produces, a multitude of little traders. It 
must be brought daily from the country, and the num- 
ber of individuals whom this operation employs is be- 
yond calculation. * * * * And thus 50,000 persons 
may inhabit a district, with a town of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants in the centre of it, bartering the superfluity of the 
country for the arts and manufactures of the town.” 

pean epnes which lessens the demand for poultry 
in England is the abundance of game. In France the 
game K i nearly. all destroyed, since the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, and it is. nowhere preserved as in Eng- 
land. Hence arises the larger consumption of poultry 
in France. . The price of a hare in France, in a coun- 
try town, js about 3s., and of a brace of partridges 
about 2s. 6d. . This is higher, as compared with the 
prices of .meat. and poultry, than in England. The 
consumption, of Paris in 1811 is stated to have been 
only 131,000 partridges, 29,000 hares, and 177,000 
rabbits. , 

In some Official docuinents relatiye to the state of 
foreign agriculture, prepared by his Majesty’s consuls, 
and presented during the last session, the prices of 
yariqus articles of food are given, which we extract, 
for the purpose of enabling the reader to make his own 
comparisons and draw his own conclusions. In the 
neighbourhood of Calais, the price of butchers’ meat 
averages 54d. per lb. ; and a couple of fowls cost from 
ls. Sd. to 2s, Lld.; a turkey, from 2s, 2d. to 5s.; a 
goose, from 2s, 11d. to 3s, 9d.; a couple of ducks, from 
2s, 2d. to 2s. 6d. In the department of the Seine In- 
férieure the price of butcliers’ meat is from 44d. to 6d. 
per Ib. in the towns, and from 33d. to 44d. in the coun- 
try. Poultry is stated to be high, in consequence of 
the great demand at Havre for the shipping. Fowls 
are from 2s, 44d. to 4s. 9d. each, which latter price is 
dearer than in London during the season of the greatest 
demand, and when the supply is short.. Turkeys vary 
from 33, 2d. to 4s. ld.; geese, from 3s. 2d. to 4s. ; 
ducks, from 1s. 7d. to 1s. 11d. each. It is doubtful 
whether the French poultry weighs so heavy as that 
which is reared for the London market. In the Duchy 
of Holstein, the price of a fowl! is stated to be 8d.; a 
duck, 1s. 2d.; a goose, 2s. 6d. The average price of 
fresh beef is 2d. per lb.; veal, 3d.; pork, 24d. to 4d. 
In England, the price of fowls, in places at some dis- 
tance from London, is 2s. 6d. a couple ; ducks are the 
same price. In the south of Scotland geese are 3s, 
each, weighing 10 Ibs. or 12Ibs., and turkeys 4s. each. 
Geese are usually sold by weight in England, and the 
price is about 6d. per lb. on an average, except in 
London, where it is much higher. The price of poultry 
in Ireland is lower than even in the north of Europe, 
and will perhaps surprise those who conceive that 
France is peculiarly the country of cheap living. The 
late Mr. Inglis, who published a ‘ Journey throughout 
Ireland in 1834,’ gives the price of provisions in several 
parts of Ireland. At Tralee he found the price of a 
fine turkey 1s. 9d.; a fine goose, 10d.; fine fowls, 8d. 
a couple. The price of butchers’ meat averaged as 
follows :—beef, 3d. ; mutton, 34d.; pork, 2d. Tralee 
is a busy town, and an extetsive retail trade is carried 
on; so that it is not owing to the absetice of exchange 
and traffic that provisions are so low. At Mitcliels- 
town, in the county Tipperary, turkeys were 3s. a 
couple; geese, 1s. 10d. a pair; ducks, ls. a pair; fowls, 
10d. to ls. a pair. Beef was from 34d. to 4d. per lb. ; 
mutton at from 4d. to 5d.; and pork is sometimes as 
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low as 1$d. per Ib. In the north of Ireland, poultry is 
nearly as cheap as in the southern counties. At Sligo, 
Mr. Inglis found the prices of poultry as follows :—a 
couple of fowls, 10d. ; a good turkey, in the season, 2s. ; 
a green goose, 10d. Meat is brought from door to 
door, besides being sold in the regular markets; and, 
so brought, the price of mutton was 4d. per lb. ; beef, 
Gd.; pork, 2d. 

The circumstances of the Irish cottier resemble in 
some respects those of the French peasant, though the 
one is a tenant and the other a proprietor; and they 
are both favourably placed for raising the smaller arti- 
cles of agricultural produce. ~ The price of poultry in 
France has been given only for those districts where it 
is probably dearer than in any other; and in remote 
parts it may not be higher than in Ireland, though this 
is doubtful. The French poultry is, however, mosi 
likely, better in quality than the Irish. But as the 
development of steam-navigation between Ireland and 
the western coasts of England has already effected, 
and is effecting, great improvements in the breed of 
cattle, a similar improvement will be produced when 
the heart of the country is penetrated by railways, and 
when not more than twenty-four hours will be required 
to bring the agricultural produce of the interior of Ire- 
land: into the capital of the empire. If even the race 
of animals has been improved in consequence of the 
influence of Mhglish civilization, it may surely be per- 
mitted to hope, that when this influence shall be much 
more extensively diffused, and when it will act both 
upon the moral and physical capabilities of the coun- 
try, an extensive change for good will take place in its 
destinies. Liverpool, Manchester,-and the manufac- 


turing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire have 
already been benefited by the intercourse which has 
sprung up with Ireland during the last few years. 
Meat and poultry are both cheaper in consequence of 


the importations by the steam-boats. In Liverpool 
a turkey may be purchased for 3s. The Liverpool 
market is also indebted to steam-navigation for supplies 
both of game and poultry from the south-western parts 
of Scotland. ‘To the same cause we are indebted to 
our French neighbours in the departments adjacent to 
the English coasts for about 70,000,000 eggs per an- 
num. They pay a duty of ld. per dozen, and in 1834 
this duty yielded a revenue of 24,169/. ‘The fact shows 
to what an extent industry may be stimulated, and new 
channels of advantageous traffic opened, by improved 
means of communication. 

A few words may perhaps be added for the information 
of those who are desirous of estimating the comparative 
cost of poultry and butcher’s meat in London. In 
France and in Ireland poultry is as cheap, or cheaper, 
than butcher’s meat, but in London it is much dearer. 
The average weight of a turkey is 10lbs., and the 
average price is 10d. per Ib. The total cost is therefore 
8s. 4d.; but in preparing the bird for the spit the weight 
is diminished by about 24 lbs., so that for the remaining 
74lbs. the cost is still 8s, 4d., whereas a leg of mutton 
weighing 8lbs. would only cost 5s. 4d. The average 
weight of a goose is 10Ibs., and the average price about 
7s.; from which 4]bs. may be deducted for the giblets 
and offal. The giblets may be sold for 1s., so that the 
price of the weight remaining when the bird is pre- 
pared for the spit, will be exactly ls. per Ib. The 
average weight of a fine fowl is 3lbs., and the price is 
3s.; but the offal being deducted, the price is higher 
than ls. per lb. Poultry cai never become a general 
article of consumption while these prices continue. 
The quality is of a very superior kind, but only the rich 
consumer can afford such expensive food. A short 
time will show the effect which railways will have in 
cheapening and equalizing the prices of provisions. 
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The supply of pouliry is at present usually obtained 
within a comparatively limited circle. ‘The rearing of 
poultry does not receive an attention proportionate to its 
importance in rural economy. ‘The trade with London 
is very extensive, and a Lincolnshire breeder will some- 
times send about 1000 turkeys and 12,000 geese to the 
London market during the week preceding Christmas. 





GROTTO OF ADELSBERG. 


Tue circle of Carniola is one of the most interesting 
portions of the dominions of Austria. Its bare and 
calcareous mountains are grand and striking, and their 
geological structure is peculiar. The waters-of sub- 
terraneous rivers issue from their recesses, and the lake 
of Zirknitz is celebrated on account of the singular 
fact that at stated times it suddenly becomes dry, its 
contents being drained into the bowels of the mountains, 
and after the lapse of a certain period, they again issue 
into their usual basin. The Proteus Anguinis, which 
was described in No. 259 of the * Penny Magazine,’ 
and whose history has baffled the investigation of emi- 
nent naturalists, is found in this region, in the cavern of 
Adelsberg. 

Adelsberg is situated half-way between Laybach and 
Trieste, in the district which overhangs the Adriatic, 
and, as shown in the engraving, is placed at the foot of 
a considerable eminence. There are two apertures in 
this eminence, one of which receives the river Poick. 
One of thes openings seems, from its regular appear- 
ance, to be the work of art rather than of Nature, while 
the other aperture has none of this regularity, but is 
broken into jagged shapes. The éntrance by which 
visiters are conducted into these caverns is considerably 
higher than that by which the river disappears ; and 
the gallery which it forms is divided from. the other 
cavern by a partition, which is broken through in various 
places, the visiter hearing the waters rushing beneath 
along their subterraneous bed. This gallery runs but 
a short way into the mountain, while, “as you ad- 
vance, the murmurings of the stream and the distant 
gleams of daylight die away together, and the silence 
and darkness of ancient night reign around.” Such 
is the entrance to the cavern of Adelsberg; but its 
recesses cannot be penetrated without the assistance of 
lights. The visiter then proceeds along the passage 
above described, which gradually widens, until it opens 
into an immense cavern, or rather there are two caverns, 
for it is crossed by a ledge of rock, which does not rise 
to the roof. This ledge forms a natural bridge, on one 
side of which the waters furiously pursue their course, 
and further on they have worn a passage through the 
partition which divides the cavern. The darkness is 
oppressive and impenetrable, and the lights, which are 
too feeble to pierce through the obscurity, only render it 
more striking. The waters rush along with a heavy and 
indisfinct sound. It is only within a comparatively 
recent period that any one has been so adventurous as 
to proceed any farther than this ledge, as it sinks 
down precipitously. At the point where the descent is 
the least abrupt, a flight of steps was cut, the par- 
tition was pierced, and steps were cut on the other 
side, which land the visiter on the floor of the larger 
cavern. Here the river flows steadily along in a well- 
indented channel, and it enters the mountain at the 
opposite wall of the cavern. A wooden bridge is thrown 
across the river, and the terminating wall of the cavern 
apparently opposes all further progress. About twenty 
years ago some individual, by means of the projecting 
points of rock, reached the top of this wall, which is 
about forty feet high. His adventurous spirit was 
rewarded by discovering that the wall age so high 
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[View of the Entrance to the 


as the roof, and another cavern presented itself. Steps 
were cut on the opposite side, and beyond this there 
was found a succession of immense caverns, branching 
off in two separate series. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in his ‘Consolations in Travel,’ 
has introduced a conversation which took place between 
himself and his friends during a visit which they paid to 
the cavern of Adelsberg, and which will be found in 
the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 259. Itis needless to state 
that its wonders filled him with admiration. An intel- 
ligent writer (whom we have already quoted in the 
preceding page), who visited this cavern a few years 
ago, gave the following detail concerning them, in a 
* Tour in Germany and the Southern Provinces of 
Austria.’ After remarking that the suite of caverns 
to the left is the more extensive, ample, and majestic, 
and that the one which branches to the right, though 
smaller, is richer in varied and fantastic forms, he 
states that they are all different in size and form and 
ornament, and are connected: by passages which are 
sometimes low and bare, sometimes spacious and lofty, 
supported by pillars, and fretted with cornices of the 
purest stalactite. The following is his description, as 
far as description can go, of these details :—‘ The 
columns are sometimes uniform in their mass and 
singularly placed; sometimes they are so regularly 
arranged, and consist of smaller pillars so nicely clus- 
tered together, that one believes he is walking up the 
nave of a Gothic cathedral. Many of these columns, 
which are entirely insulated, have a diameter of three, 
four, and even five feet. Frequently the pillar is inter- 
rupted as it were in the middle, losing its columnar 
form, and twisting, dividing, or spreading itself out into 
innumerable shapes. Sometimes it dilates into a broad 
thin plate, almost transparent in the light of a lamp; 
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sometimes this plate curves itself round in a cireular 
form, sometimes the descending part tapers to a point, 
which rests on the broad surface of the ascending 
stalagmite. The walls are entirely coated with the 
substance, and, in the-smaller grottoes, it is so pure, 
that travellers have covered it with names written in 
pencil, which have already resisted the moisture five or 
six years. The other division is more spacious, and 
extends much further. The caverns which compose it 
are wider and loftier, but not so beautifully adorned as 
in the other. The enormous clustered columns of sta- 
lactite that seem to support the everlasting roof from 
which they have only originated, often tower to such a 
height, that the lights do not enable you to discover 
their summit; but, though infinitely majestic, they are 
rougher, darker, and more shapeless than in the smaller 
suite. The further you advance, the elevations become 
bolder, the columns more massive, and the forms more 
diversified, till, after running about six miles into the 
earth, the scene of wonderment terminates with the 
element with which it began, water. A small sub- 
terraneous lake, deep, clear, cold, and dead-still, pre- 
vents all further progress. It has not been passed ; it 
would therefore be too much to say that nothing lies 
beyond.” 

One of the most spacious and regular of ‘any of the 
caverns, of an oval form, about sixty feet long and 
forty broad, and whose roof is not visible owing to its 
great height, is used as a ball-room by the peasantry 
of Adelsberg once a-year, on the festival of their patron 
saint. The floor is smooth; the walls are covered with 
stalactite, but are otherwise less ornamented than the 
other caverns; a few natural stone seats and wooden 
benches constitute the furniture, and candles are lighted 
in rustic chandeliers, formed of a wooden cross stuck 
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horizontally on the top of a pole. “ Here,” says the 
account, “ many hundred feet beneath the surface of 
the earth, and a mile from the light of day, the 
rude music of the Carniolian resounds through more 
magnificent halls than were ever built for monarchs. 
The flame of the uncouth chandeliers is reflected from 
the stalactite walls in a blaze of ever-changing light ; 
and, amid its dancing refulgence, the village swains 
and village beauties wheel round in the waltz, as if the 
dreams of the Rosicrucians had at length found their 
fulfilment, and Gnomes and Kobolds really lived and 
revelled in the bowels of our globe.” 


The above cut represents the most remarkable feature 
of these wonderful caverns, A vast stalactite has formed 
from the ceiling, having the appearance of the most 
beautiful alabaster, and the form is that of a most per- 
fectly arranged drapery. The trickling of the water at 
the edges has thickened them, and given the appear- 
ance of an edging or border to the drapery. The sub- 
stance being semi-transparent, the guides who show 
the cavern put their torches behind it, in order to dis- 
play its beauty to the greatest advantage amidst the 
surrounding darkness. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE BLACK BEAR. 
{From a Correspondent.) 

Turovucuovut a large portion of the continent of North 
America the black bear may be said to be indigenous ; 
although, like the native tribes of Indiaiis, oné¢e lords 
of that vast country, it has many years ago totally dis- 
appeared from the more numerously-peopled districts. 
But it does not, however, retreat when the first blows 
of the settler’s axe are heard resounding through the 
gloomy forests; for while there are stil] remaining 
large bodies of the primeval woods—particularly such 
as yield the mast, which constitutes a ‘portion of its 
favourite subsistence,—it may occasionally be met with 
prowling about in the more secluded ‘and impervious 
‘ parts of the forest. ‘Not, however, that it absolutely 
avoids perambulating the fields and pastures, for in the 
middle-of a field of wheat, about half a mile distant 
from my dwelling-house, T one day had the mortification 
to find no fewer than four bears amusing themselves at 
my expense ; for having quietly satisfied their hunger 
with the ripe ears of grain, they were gambolling and 
frolicking about in their own peculiar and clumsy man- 
ner, beating down and trampling under foot five times 
the quantity they could possibly have otherwise con- 
sumed. When compelled by absolute necessity to go 
abroad in search of food, they will steal from their re- 
treats in the lone wildermess, and under the veil of 
darkness will venture into the vicinity of farm build- 
ings, provided there be no watch-dog to scare them 
from their intended pliinder. On these occasions their 
\ depredations are almost exclusively confined to the pig-" 
sty, or rather to the hog-yard ; for the inhabitants seldom 
shut up their hogs’in close pens, except during the period 
they are fattening them, that is, for a few weeks towards 
the close of the year. There is something migratory in 
the disposition of the black bear, though not very de- 
cidedly so. I have éhdeavoured to ascertain this point 
to some degree of certainty, not only from my own per- 
sonal observations during many years’ residence in their 
haunts, but also from several old hunters, who, from 
their youth up, have spent the chief part of their lives 
in the pursuit of the wild animals of the forest ; and all 
that I could learn from them upon the subjett amounted 
to this ;—that it frequently happens for a number of 
years in succession, that but very few bears are seen 
throughout a vast range of country, so that the settlers 
have begun to conclude that the district was about to 
be entirely deserted by them ; when, all on a sudden, 
every valley and mountain ridge will regain the repu- 
tation of being infested with an unusual number of 
these animals. ~ In all probability the succeeding year 
will bring about a similar scarcity ; and whither all the 

bears have withdrawn nobody seems able to decide. 
The following anecdote, which occurred in my own 
immediate vicinity, will serve to iMustrate that when 
Bruin has made up his mind on the subject, and is hard 
run for.a supper, he is not easily daunted or driven 
from his purpose. An Englishman from the Woulds 
of Yorkshire, who had but recently arrived in our 
settlement, purchased a small farm in a very lonely 
situation, upon which he took up his abode in a little 
log-built cabin, that had been erected by the original 
occupier of the place. His new residence was situated 
at one extremity of a few acres of “cleared” land, sur- 
rounded on all sides by dark primeval forests, so that he 
could not obtain a glimpse of any of his neighbours’ pos- 
sessions, although he was scarcely a mile distant from 
the nearest of them. Everybody blamed him for fixing 
upon this out-of-the-way place, particularly as he was 
withont any family; for he was one of those uncom- 
fortable sort of beings yclept “old bachelors.” But he 
could have given two reasons for selecting this farm ; 
in the first place he purchased it at a low rate, which 
suited the state of his finances, and in the second place 
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he preferred being where his peculiar habits and man- 
ner of living might but seldom come under the obser- 
vation of his somewhat curious and prying neighbours. 
Every house-keeper in America keeps one hog at the 
least; for in the interior of the country they have no 
meat-markets to resort to for a supply of provisions, so 
that it behoves them to lay in a stock of theirown. My 
countryman, the old bachelor, no soo: er took possession 
of his new estate, than he purchased a good-sized hog, 
which, during the summer, would be able to pick up a 
precarious liveliliood, and when the season should arrive 
for shutting it up, its owner expected to be in the pos- 
session of a small stock of Indian corn, upon which he 
meant to fatten his grunter. After he had succeeded 
in domesticating ‘the animal, by treating it-daily, for a 
short time, to some portion of his small stock of eatables, 
it was suffered to ramble where it pleased ; and it would 
sometimes remain in the adjoining woods for several 
days in succession. One day, however, it returned 
home with evident marks about it of having been in the 
wars ; and the fact was, that it had been attacked by a 
bear, and had not a hunter’s dog accidentally come up 
at the moment, the settler’s hog would never have 
returned to the abode of its owner. It was now deemed 
prudent to bestow a little more cireumspection upon 
the welfare and safety of the convalescent hog; and 
our settler therefore piled up a few logs against one 
end of his own hovel, as a place of security for his pig 
during the night, but by day it was permitted to grunt 
about in the adjoining enclosuré. Our Englishman 
had never seen a bear in his life; but in his more 
youthful days he had read surprising stories of “ out- 
landish wild beasts,” and among these his imagination 
had correctly enough included the “black bear ;” and 
now that he was morally certain that he had such a 
**dreadful monster” for so near a neighbour, the idea 
made him feel exceedingly uncomfortable. ‘The first 
two or three nights that the hog inhabited its new 
lodging passed calmly atid quietly over; but sometime 
about the middle of the night following, the Yorkshire- 
man was awoke by a dreadful racket'in the hog-pen, 
and presently he heard his near neighbour squeaking 
and yelling in the most frightful manner. Trembling 
with affright, he arose from his bed, and having stirred 
the slumbering embers of his fire, he next examined his 
door to ascertain that it was properly secured, which 
having done he commenced hallooing and vociferating, 
and thumping with a huge billet of wood against the 
interior logs of his mansion, immediately opposite to 
where the affray was going on; and although he had 
a loaded gun in his apartment, he judged it much safer 
to remain within the walls of his fortress, than to sally 
out and risk the issue of a night encounter with a huge, 
savage, and disappointed “ black bear.” Iam‘ not sure 
but his was the wisest—at all events it was the safest— 
conclusion; for although the old séttlers laughed at 
him, and blamed him for not’having hied to the rescue, 
—for many of them were nearly as familiar with wolves 
and ‘bears as they were with their biped neighbours,— 
Tam’ not qtite certain that they, had they been simi- 
larly situated, would not have acted precisely as did the 
Yorkshireman. At any rate the alarming turmoil did not 
last long ; for the unmusical notes of the poor hog grew 
fainter and fainter, until it was evident to its trembling 
owner that it had breathed its last. When returning 
daylight once more gladdened the heart of the besieged 
settler, he cautiously undid the fastenings of his rude 
door, and with the muzzle of his rusty fowling-piece 
considerably in advance, and his finger upon the trigger, 
he stole softly round his cabin, by the «pposite end to 
that where the hog-pen was situated, with a mixture of 
hope and apprehension of falling in with the bear ; but 
when he at last ventured to approach the scene of the 
preceding night’s conflict, neither bear nor hog wag 
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there! Bruin seldom feasts upon his victim in such 
suspicious places; for being possessed of great strength, 
he prefers bearing it off into his own territories, the lone 
forest, where he can banquet more at his leisure, and in 
greater security. + 

The lonely bachelor might have got over the stigma 
of not having done all in his power to annoy his hog’s 
adversary, for there were no “courts martial” to bring 
him before; but he took a resolution which convinced 
even those who had defended his previous conduct, that 
he was not a hero of the very first order. Having 
satisfied himself that the bear, after killing his pretty 
large hog, had actually carried it clean off the premises, 
he judged it prudent to evacuate his lonely cabin before 
Bruin made a second visit; for he somewhere had 
heard it said, that the flesh of the hog very much re- 
sembled that of the human body, so that nothing 
seemed more probable than that he would be seized 
upon in the absence of another hog. Without turning 
the matter uppermost in his mind twice over, he 
shouldered his gun, and made the best of his way to 
the house of a friend and countryman, to whom he 
related the dire events of his short residence in the now 
deserted cabin; fur from that hour he never again 
visited it. He took the earliest opportunity of disposing 
of the small farm, for which he got but a mere trifle; 
and not feeling quite comfortable in the neighbourhood 
of his first heroic exploits as a backwoodsman, he 
retreated to a distant but an older-settled part of the 
country, where the inhabitants were equally strangers 
to the visits of “ black bears,” as they were to the 
history of the former adventures of the “‘ old bachelor.” 

The cubs of the black bear when caught young are 
easily domesticated ; and hence they are sometimes 
kept about the premises of those who are ardent ad- 
mirers of such ungainly pet-monsters. <A friend and 
neighbour of mine, who entertained a rooted antipathy 
towards dogs, procured a young bear that soon became 
very tame and familiar; and as he grew up my friend 
taught and encouraged “ Bruin” to drive away every 
dog that happened to accompany the settlers, or in 
any other way came about the premises; and _ the 
eagerness and assiduity which the lubberly-looking 
fellow evinced in his avocation were truly astonishing. 
Even the regular hunters’ dogs, that were almost daily 
accustomed to savage warfare in the pursuit of the wild 
animals of the forest, no sooner perceived honest Bruin 
intent upon driving them from his own little territory, 
than they immediately adopted the hint, and with fallen 
crest and downcast tail, scampered off as fast as their 
legs would carry them. The young men employed 
upon my friend’s estate would wrestle and frolic with 
Bruin, who, although he exhibited no signs of ma- 
lignant or vindictive feeling, was occasionally a rather 
rude customer. We had several times discoursed upon 
the probability of his retaining his wonted good appetite 
during the severe winter months, and wondered whether 
or not he would stick pretty close to his warm kennel ; 
when one day, to the regret of the whole establishment, 
it was discovered that honest Bruin was missing. A 
general inquiry was instituted respecting the missing 
bear, but nothing certain and conclusive could be 
arrived at. The following morning came, but Bruin 
came not, so that the prevailing opinion seemed to be, 
that he had been fallen in with by some of the hunters 
in his wonted rambles in the neighbouring woods, and 
no doubt shot either designedly or by mistake, for he 
was no friend with those whose dogs he scared from 
about his master’s premises. As no report got abroad 
in the settlement of any bears having been lately caught, 
Bruin’s friends finally adopted the opinion that his 
death had been a wilful act, and that the guilty party, 
not feeling disposed to avow it openly, had feasted upon 
his plump carcase in secret. When “ Bruin” disap- 
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peared from his home and his friends, (for he was a 
great favourite notwithstanding his occasional rudeness) 
it was in the early part of the month of December, 
just as winter was about to set in decidedly ; and 
although the ground was partially frozen, there was at 
the time no covering of snow. But shortly afterwards 
a snow-storm came on, which continued for three days, 
so that when it subsided there was fully two feet of 
level snow everywhere overspreading the surrounding 
scene. From that time until the beginning of April 
the surface of the ground was no more visible; for 
although there occurred one or two partial thaws, yet 
they were succeeded by snow-storms, so that there was 
but little diminution in the original quantity of snow, 
when the spring was about toset in. But the increased 
influence of the sun, aided by the vernal breezes during 
the last days of March and the first days-of April, 
was too powerful long to be withstood, so that at the 
time alluded to there was but a very slight covering 
remaining. 

One fine bright day the young people’s attention was 
attracted, while they were standing at the windows of 
the dining-room, to something black that was moving 
slowly along the pathway which winded through the 
distant brakes and bushes; when in a few minutes, as 
the half-hidden creature emerged into the open plains, 
there burst forth the general exclamation, “It is Bruin! 
it is Bruin! the dear fellow, Bruin!” and in the lapse 
of a few minutes more he had taken possession of his 
old quarters—his kennel in the wood-shed. But what 
a change was there! The well-fed and well-looking 
Bruin in the early part of December, returned at the 
commencement of April lean and ugly, and scarcely 
able to crawl along. There being, as I observed, some 
snow still remaining, curiosity prompted my friend to 
trace back the bear’s ample footsteps, when, at the dis- 
tance of barely half a mile from the dwelling-house, he 
discovered an old hollow pine-tree, but still standing, 
within which Bruin had evidently taken up his winter 
quarters, 

D-ring the following summer the bear soon regained 
his uw: ial robustness, and on the approach of winter 
betook himself to his old hidiug-place; but returned 
as usual in the early opening of spring. Three winters 
did he pass in this pine-tree retirement, but before the 
return of the fourth my friend had got heartily tired of 
Bruin’s wayward, and at times even savage, conduct ; 
and meeting with an itinerant showman, the bear was 
consigned to his safe keeping, and by this time,n all 
probability, has made the tour of Europe. 

Whatever may have been recorded concerning bears 
becoming fat by sucking their owu paws, we have here 
an instance of one of these animals returning lean and 
languid from his confinement, which would go far to- 
wards establishing one of two things—namely, that 
either he had been too lazy to suck his own toes, or 
that the sucking of toes has not the fattening effect 
generally ascribed to it. 





DISEASES, AND THE DURATION OF 
SICKNESS. 

(Abridged from the Article on Vital Statistics, by William Farr, 
Esq. Surgeon, in the ‘ Statistical Account of the British Empire.’) 
Man’s body is compounded of many parts, performing 
many offices so diversified in nature, that there is, per- 
haps, no extensive train of phenomena in the universe 
that does not find its counterpart in his organization ; 
crowned with other and higher faculties of sense and 
intellect, far removed from anything observed in inor- 
ganic matter. This complexity and compieteness of 
the human body almost justified the ancient opinion 
that “* man was micfocosmus—an abstract or model of 
the world.” For, dust and ashes as it is, wilo can 
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survey the ruins of the human frame, the bare skeleton 
to which it is at last reduced, and in clothing it with 
muscle and tendon, artery and vein, delicaté and in- 
cessant chemical action, forces adjusted for circulating 
fluids, and producing motion, sight, and all sense— 
affection, passion, thought—the history of all it may 
have done and suffered—without feeling that a world 
wrecked in space, a planet iu all its aberrations, offers 
a less interesting spectacle than the phenomena mani- 
fested by the human body in its progress to death ! 
The sickness to which mankind is liable does not 
occur at any one time or age, but in an interspersed 
manner over the lifetime of each person. The con- 
stant quantity of sickness is kept up by a succession of 
diseases attacking the body at intervals and in pa- 
roxysins, which, however irregular they appear in a 
limited sphere of observation, are really definite in 
number, dnd separated by stated spaces. As a certain 
order is preserved in the performances of the healthy 
functions, so their derangements, in similar circum- 
stances, also observe an order and regularity of succes- 
sion. ‘To accuse the human frame of perpetual malady 
is as ridiculous as to attribute, with some theological 
writers, unintermitting wickedness to the human heart ; 
but if every alteration of the multiplied parts of the 
human body, every transient trouble of its infinite 
movements, every indigestion in man, and every fit of 
hysteria in woman were reckoned, few days of human 
life would remain entirely clear; and if the same scru- 
tiny were extended to the state of the brain, the world 
may very civilly be sent to Anticyra—naviget Anti- 
cyram*, In determining the amount of sickness and 


the attacks of disease, the slighter affections are there- 
fore passed over. 

The attacks of disease vary in frequency to a great 
extent in unhealthy and salubrious situations; but the 


experience of the East India Company’s labourers, of 
the children belonging to the Bennet Street School, 
which has the best regulated sick society of any in 
Manchester, and of the artizans of the Trades Club in 
Wurzburgh, all receiving pay during sickness, and only 
falling on the funds in cases of some duration and 
severity, tends to show that 100 of the efficient male 
population of this country are not liable to more than 
25 severe attacks of disease in the year. Each man 
is liable to a protracted disease, disabling him from 
work, every four years: this forms one great section of 
the sickness of the country; but it does not include 
accidents from fighting and drunkenness, or the many 
ailments which make men apply for medical advice while 
they carry on their occupation, comprising, perhaps, 
as many more cases of a slighter character, which raise 
to’ fifty per cent. the proportion of the population 
attacked annually. 

External circumstances have the greatest influence 
in augmenting the attacks of diseases; age, and the 
internal state of the body, determine their mortality 
and duration. When the people of this country are 
placed amidst destructive agencies, these, like balls in 
battle, carry them off by attacking a greater number ; 
they also add to the fatality of the attack; but after a 
man is seized, age and vital tenacity, exclusively of 
medicine, are the great modifiers on which his life and 
sufferings depend. In epidemics the attacks generally 
become much more fatal at the same time that they are 
more numerous. 

Men placed in the same circumstances appear equally 
liable to an attack of sickness between eleven and sixty 
years of age. One hundred of the London labourers, 

* The phrase or adage, naviget Anticyram, has reference to the 
fact that sick persons were in the habit of resorting to Anticyra 
for the purpose of procuring hellebore, for which the place was 
famous. There were several towns of this name, but the prin- 
cipal Anticyra was a city in Phocis, on a small isthmus which 
joins a peninsula in the Gulf of Corinth, 
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in each of the decennial periods, 20—30, 30—40, 
40—50, 50—60, had nearly 23°5 attacks of sickness 
annually; the highest number was 26°4, the lowest 
224. 

The mean duration of each case of disease appears to 
increase as age advances. So, also, the mortality among 
the attacked augments with age at the same rate as the 
mortality among the entire number living. The sick 
time increases with age in a geometrical progression. 
If, therefore, the number of attacks at each age be the 
same, the duration of each attack will increase in the 
same ratio; and conversely, if the duration of the cases, 
and the sick time, augment at the same rate, the num- 
ber of attacks at every age will be equal. 

The diseases proving fatal in childhood, manhood, 
and old age, are not the same: to determine, therefore, 
the peculiar diseases—the nature of the dangers—we 
have to encounter at different periods of life, becomes a 
most important problem. Very few statistical obser- 
vations exist in which the deaths from each disease, at 
different ages, are enumerated. The observations of 
Dr. Heysham, at Carlisle, where he collected the facts 
on which the ‘Carlisle Table’ is formed; the diseases 
of which 4,095 persons, assured in the Equitable Office, 
died; the bills of mortality of the Anglo-American 
population in Philadelphia, are, we believe, the only 
data of the kind yet published, either in Europe or 
America *. 

In proportion as a population becomes civilized, and 
as its physical condition and mental life are amelio- 
rated, the deaths from apoplexy appear to increase, 
while the fevers and plagues of the state of barbarism 
decrease in a much more rapid ratio. 

In the first period of life (0 to 20) the eruptive 
fevers, inflammations, scrofulous and dropsical effusions, 
are most to be dreaded. In Philadelphia, two-fifths of 
the deaths were from affections of the brain and bowels. 
Who, with these facts before him, can fail to see the 
impropriety of giving children preparations of laudanum, 
spirits, or any food at first but the mother’s bland milk ? 
Cold often produces inflammation of the lungs in win- 
ter; but too much tenderness in this respect, and the ac- 
customing of boys to a delicate diet, weaken the consti- 
tution. Between 20 and 40, consumption, inflamma- 
tion, fevers, and epidemics, are the most deadly shafts 
of death, which, as Dr. Clarke has shown, a judicious 
course of hygiene in this period may do much to disarm. 
The same class of diseases maintain the preponderance 
till GO; but in the period following (60 to 80) dropsies 
and inflammations increase, while apoplexy gains a 
great ascendancy. After 65, a man should undertake 
nothing requiring great intellectual exertion or sus- 
tained energy: warmth, temperance, tranquillity, may 
prolong his years to the close of a century; a rude 
breath of the atmosphere, a violent struggle, or a shock, 
will suffice to terminate his existence. The apoplexy of 
the aged can, with care, be averted for several years ; 
but it is perhaps the natural death, the euthanasia of 
the intellectual: their blood remains pure, their solids 
firm to the last,—when a fragile artery gives way with- 
in the head, the blood escapes, and by a gentle pressure 
dissolves sensibility at its souree—for ever! The life is 
no longer there—the corporeal elements are given back 
to the universe ! 

* According to a late act providing for the registration of 
births and deaths, the causes of death are to be recorded. This” 
is one of the most important clauses of that measure, and, if pro- 
perly attended to, will in a few years enable us to determine of 
what diseases the different classes of the English people die, at 
all ages, and in all circumstances, 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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